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LOST MOTION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
II. COMPOSITION 



HELEN R. LANG 

Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 



In a preceding paper I began a discussion of "Lost Motion in 
the Teaching of English," defining the term "lost motion" and 
showing how the teaching of literature in high schools suffers from 
ineffectiveness. In this paper I shall confine myself to a similar 
discussion of the teaching of composition. 

With practical unanimity composition teachers agree to the 
statement embodied in the report of the Committee on Uniform 
College-Entrance Requirements for 191 5-19, to the effect that 
the study of composition in school has for its object the attainment 
of a "command of correct and clear English, spoken and written." 
There is no unanimity, however, in the methods employed to give 
this command to students, for these vary as widely and as fre- 
quently as do the attainments, the equipment, the personality, the 
adaptability, and the versatility of the many thousands of teachers 
engaged in the work. This, of course, is as it should be. The 
process of intensive breeding has many advantages, but it has its 
weaknesses, too, lacking as it does the opportunity for the admix- 
ture of new blood, which gives richness, variety, and sturdiness to 
the old stock. For this reason, a student who spends his four 
high-school years in charge of one English teacher is to be pitied, 
however good that teacher may be. This is only another way of 
saying that each teacher has his own bias, his own preferences, his 
own betes noires, and makes his own choice of what he will empha- 
size and of what he will ignore or pass over lightly, thus molding 
his pupils in his own image. But there is another reason not so 
commonly recognized. Indeed, in the best of teachers it is lost 
sight of altogether. This is the fact that in proportion as we are 
bound by tradition, and especially as we are hampered by textbooks, 
heads of departments, and school boards (do I hear someone add 
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our own idiosyncrasies?) there is more or less lost motion in the 
work of all of us, the amount varying with the teacher, and the 
points of weakness differing with different teachers even when all are 
equally good. 

I am well aware that here I am running counter to the belief of 
the many thoughtful people who contend that composition cannot 
be taught. In a large measure their point is well taken. In a 
sense, composition cannot be taught any more than painting or 
sculpture or music can be taught. Every great master has access 
to the entire body of "literature" on his subject that is in the world 
at the time of his activity, and no more. But every other person in 
the world has access to the same mass of written matter, and no 
matter how great is anyone's knowledge of the precepts laid down, 
or how deep and strong his desire to produce, no man has ever been 
able to bring forth a masterpiece simply by means of that knowl- 
edge and that desire any more than he has been able to add to his 
stature by taking thought. There are points beyond which instruc- 
tion cannot go. There are heights to which it can by no means 
attain. 

Nevertheless, instruction has its function in this world, and in 
composition no less than in other directions. The great masters 
whom we most revere, whether in art or science, have had the great- 
est and most intimate knowledge of technique in its broadest and 
most inclusive sense. If there have been any exceptions to the rule, 
these exceptions have been great, not because of their lack of train- 
ing, but in spite of it. Great as they were without this training, 
they would have been greater with it. A knowledge of the nature 
of his tools and the uses to which they may be put is no more neces- 
sary to the builder in the physical world than to the builder in the 
realm of spirit; and such knowledge can be taught as well when 
the tools are language and thought as when they are nails and 
wood and iron. It is true that in their hours of discouragement 
even the best of composition teachers express their doubts as to 
whether it is possible to teach the subject. These doubts as a rule 
are more or less evanescent, but anyone who, instead of questioning 
his own powers or methods, habitually doubts that the end he has 
in view can be attained, thereby disqualifies himself as a teacher 
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of composition, for the first condition of a good teacher is faith in 
the possibiUty of achieving his end, and the one who doubts, to say 
nothing of him who disbelieves, will inevitably mark time in his 
classroom if he does nothing worse. 

A frequent and fruitful cause of lost motion in the teaching of 
composition is a vagueness, prevalent among parents, pupils, and 
teachers alike, concerning the object of the work. Most emphati- 
cally it is not to prepare a boy for college, to fit him to take a job, 
or to make an author of him. It is something much more intimate 
and personal. The object of a course in composition is to enable 
a boy to use his mother-tongue as a means to an end, that is, to 
express clearly and adequately a thought he has in mind in such 
simple and unmistakable language that his reader or hearer must 
understand him as he wishes to be understood. If this end be 
achieved, all the objects previously mentioned may follow as a 
result of his training, but it must be clearly understood that they 
are at least a secondary consideration while he is in school. The 
boy himself is the main consideration, and nothing that is external 
to him at any stage of his development, as, for example, ultimate 
authorship, the taking of a job, or conventional college-entrance 
requirements, should be permitted to distract the attention of the 
one most vitally concerned with his development. A college gradu- 
ate of wide experience in the world needs special training and 
adaptation when from being merely a passenger he suddenly 
becomes president of a great railroad system. We must recognize, 
however, that he has had his power all the time, whatever use he 
has made of it. It is this kind of power that is to be developed in a 
student, a duty that every teacher of composition must clearly 
recognize in order that every move, every assignment, shall be of 
such a nature as will develop this power without the expenditure of 
effort that brings the student no adequate return. 

It may well be asked what the nature of this power is. Teachers 
of other branches may charge that we English teachers arrogate 
too much to ourselves when we claim to have the great responsi- 
bility of teaching pupils to think. In common with teachers of 
other branches we give a student power to use his own powers, that 
is, to appreciate the qualities of and to command his own sources 
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of strength so that when he leaves school he may be able to attack 
a given situation and master it. But it remains for us and us alone 
to clarify his thought, to help him to see the relation of its different 
phases to each other, and to adapt the language in which he couches 
his thought, not only to the thought itself, but also and at the same 
time to the audience he wishes to reach. When the complexities 
of the task are once comprehended by a teacher, he at once ceases 
to talk about the mechanics of the language except with a mental res- 
ervation and for want of a better expression. With the coming of 
such a comprehension, even when it is more or less subconscious and 
indefinite, there passes the senseless, ineffective, soul-destroying 
teaching of punctuation, word-study, paragraphing, coherence, 
and the like as if each were an end in itself. Only in measure as he 
leads a boy to see that a well-constructed sentence, like ability to 
pitch a curve, is a means to an end, and to desire to make use of 
this means to achieve that end, does the instructor cease to make 
futile efforts and the pupil approach the attainment of the coveted 
power. 

Contrary to the belief of most people, including teachers them- 
selves, the success or failure of a course in composition, other things 
being equal, is exclusively the result of the teacher's attitude 
toward the subject, and is not dependent upon the textbook a class 
happens to be using either from choice or from necessity. A good 
teacher, though he may wear himself out in the process, will make 
the work of living value to his class in spite of the poorest of text- 
books, and a poor teacher will kill the work even when he has a 
measurably good book; but because most of us are required by law 
to use a specified book, let us examine that adjunct of our activity 
to discover wherein it causes loss of efficiency. As a rule text- 
books are not written from the point of view of the pupils and their 
needs, but are an adaptation of matter which has first been pre- 
pared for adults trained to think abstractly and logically on points 
of greater or less subtlety. In making the adaptation the author 
simplifies the language of more advanced treatises; he often talks 
in a pleasing literary way on a given subject; and sometimes he 
obeys the behests he is setting forth for the enlightenment of the 
young. On the other hand, his texts are rarely incisive enough; 
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he frequently dwells too strongly or at too great length on discus- 
sions of things to be avoided; and he chooses for his illustrations 
matter which does not easily lie within the comprehension of the 
young people who use the book. 

Having taken the cold plunge of daring to find fault in public 
with the work of people who have actually done what I have never 
attempted to do, I recognize that it is incumbent on me to specify 
chapter and verse and to point out possible improvements. By 
saying that many authors simplify texts I do not mean to say that 
this is done in a spirit of plagiarism. Perhaps what I should have 
said was that many writers of textbooks, with their extended knowl- 
edge of what the great rhetoricians have taught, augmented by the 
results of their own experience and investigation, give to pupils 
the fruits of their study, diluted in language, it is true, but wholly 
undiluted in thought. Now, I am a thorough believer in the prac- 
tice of keeping something hard before one, something the meaning 
of which is at present hidden, to be revealed by wider experience, 
greater knowledge, or deeper thought. But this something must 
not be the text which will form the basis of a student's activity. 
Of all subjects, composition, I believe, must be taught inductively, 
from a text, if text there be, which attacks the subject from the 
proper end. Pupils should not be asked to overcome difficulties not 
inherent in the subject itself before they can begin their legitimate 
study. 

Experience has taught me that texts to be highly efficient must 
be stripped of their verbiage, which is only too often a mere beating 
about the bush, and which in character reminds one of those class- 
rooms in which the teacher does all the talking, enjoying himself 
hugely but giving his pupils no opportunity for active growth. 
This weakness might be illustrated from many other books, but I 
use the one which happens to be most convenient. As the book 
opens at p. 17, at the top one sees in bold tj^e "Composition 
Defined," but he reads two-thirds of the way down before he comes 
to the statement: " When used in connection with expression in words, 
the term ' composition ' includes finding a subject and getting facts or 
ideas about the subject, and also the presentation of those facts and ideas 
as a complete and progressively arranged whole.'' This statement 
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may be indicted on three grounds: (i) It does not define composi- 
tion, but merely tells what it includes; (2) it is untrue, for while 
in preparation for the writing of a composition it is often necessary 
for pupils to find a subject and get facts or ideas about it, that pre- 
liminary work is in no sense a factor in the composition, but only 
furnishes the elements that are to be composed;' (3) the language 
is obscure because it is too advanced. Doubtless my statement is 
radical, but I maintain that if high-school pupils are to be taught a 
definition of composition, the time to teach it is not at the beginning 
but at the end of the rhetoric course, when they have some notion 
of what abstract terms like "complete wholeness" and "pro- 
gressive arrangement" are. Furthermore, the quoted sentence, 
so important that it is italicized in the text, is badly constructed, 
violating as it does requirements which the authors themselves 
lay down as fundamental to both unity and coherence. What 
measures would be taken in a factory with a machine which was 
so constructed as to defeat the purpose for which it was intended ? 
Another of the widely used rhetorics of today seems to have 
been written on the principle that the pupil learns to write well by 
correcting the mistakes of other people. These mistakes are taken 
sometimes from the works of reputable authors and often from the 
papers of students. The former are to be preferred, for at least 
the writers had some definite ideas in mind which their sentences 
do not wholly obscure, and the pupil who succeeds in correcting the 
errors has something worth considering at the end of his labors. 
The latter are frequently pointless and inane, and the struggling 
boy, who knows only too little about the matter himself, discovers, 
after he has evolved a new construction that may be rhetorically 
correct, that the game was not worth the candle, for after all the 
mistake was some absurdity that people are rarely guilty of, or the 
sentence was not worth writing in the first place. Such pointless 
exercises do infinitely more harm than good, for, of all things to be 

' Pupils must be taught to distinguish between form and substance. Mr. Earle 
in his article in the English Journal of October, 1913, is entirely right when he says 
that "the main emphasis should be placed on the creation, not on the correct use of 
the tool." The teacher who fails to do this is in large measure a failure, but no less so 
is the teacher who fails to teach that there is a thought side and an expression side, 
and who does not give his pupils ample time to attend to both. 
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feared in composition, they fill a boy with a deep disgust for the 
subject and an uncontrollable dread of the necessary preparation 
and recitation. 

But even if all the mistakes belonged to the class least to be 
censured, the theory on which the exercises are based is funda- 
mentally wrong. No learner gets far on his way if he devotes his 
time to the contemplation and attempted correction of the mis- 
takes of other people. If we wished a boy to acquire a taste for 
good music we should scarcely encourage him to listen to rag-time 
airs rendered by itinerant bands, and then point out the deficiencies 
to him. No boy will ever acquire a taste for good writing, a proper 
respect for the writer of what is admirable, or a desire to become 
master of his own language for his own ends unless he devotes him- 
self to a study of that which is beautiful and adequate, and is 
taught to look for the admirable qualities of the works he is reading. 
Once let him see the strength of a writer's composition and under- 
stand wherein that strength lies, and he will begin, not only to dis- 
criminate between good and bad for himself, but also unconsciously 
to follow in the author's footsteps by employing some of the 
approved devices in his own writing. That pupil is indeed rare 
who will not sooner or later, in greater or lesser degree, respond 
both consciously and unconsciously to the right kind of an appeal 
made in the right sort of way, as heartily in composition as in 
morals. 

One fruitful cause of lost motion in teaching composition lies, 
not at the doors of the high schools, but at that of the grades. It 
is not the fault of the grade teachers, but is the outcome of modem 
theory as applied by those who are responsible for the courses of 
study now formulated. As many of the sufterers may already 
have divined, I am referring to the failure of our schools to teach 
grammar — ^grammar, be it observed, not a pale, bloodless substi- 
tute the identity of which is concealed under divers noncommittal 
names — to children below the high school. The arguments for 
and against this practice are too well known to need repetition here, 
and are also beside the point. However, if rhetoric is to be taught 
intelligibly in the high school in the form in which it is now cast by 
the makers of books, grammar must be taught somewhere in 
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preparation for it. One has only to glance through the nearest 
textbook on rhetoric to see that a knowledge of grammar is pre- 
supposed. "Hanging participle," "split infinitive," "appositive 
modifier," "active and passive voice," "subordinate conjunction," 
"relative clause " are only a few of the terms in ordinary use in every 
rhetoric. 

Now when children enter the high school without a thorough 
knowledge of all of the parts of speech and their modifications, as 
well as of the various forms of sentences and the parts composing 
them, one of two things happens in the school. The teacher either 
stops to teach the necessary grammar before giving the lesson in 
rhetoric based on it or requires his pupils to memorize mere words 
and apply the rules in a purely mechanical way. The latter method 
may be dismissed without comment as a fatuous device for gather- 
ing grapes of thorns. If the former is to be followed, time and 
plenty of it must be provided for lessons in both grammar and 
rhetoric, and the amount of rhetoric to be taught each term must be 
greatly reduced. A reform somewhere is imperative, but will never 
be brought about until there is a vigorous and general protest by 
teachers, not on the basis of the wear and tear on themselves, but 
for the sake of the helpless pupils, in the instruction of whom in this 
phase of English most of the important principles of pedagogy are 
now violated. 

My next point of attack is the general method pursued in pre- 
senting rhetorical principles to high-school pupils. Our trouble is 
that we put the cart before the horse. Even a cursory look at the 
manner in which penmanship is taught to beginners should suggest 
something to us. Recognizing the fact that little children can easily 
use the large muscles, but cannot well control the small ones at first, 
teachers begin their writing-lessons by giving their pupils such large 
letters to write that the six-year-olds are compelled to move the 
entire arm in making them. Only when children have the forms 
of the letters thoroughly in mind and are familiar with the muscular 
activity involved in making them are they permitted to reduce 
the size of the writing, and then only gradually. The principle 
involved might well be applied in the teaching of composition. 
Too often we are satisfied with our own efforts when we have told 
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the pupils what coherence or unity or emphasis is, afterward 
expecting them to apply what we think we have taught them and 
taking it for granted that they will not fail again if they have been 
attentive. If it were possible to achieve success with such methods, 
the teaching of composition would be mere child's play. Unhappily 
for the teacher's ease and comfort, rhetorical principles must be 
taught again and again from first one point of view and then 
another, the mere fact that pupils can glibly recite rules and quote 
illustrations being no proof at all that they have mastered the point 
at issue. How many of us in our own writing habitually apply all 
the principles we teach, in spite of the ease with which we discuss 
them in the classroom and our intellectual grasp of their signifi- 
cance ? It is a truism to say that precept and practice are two, 
even for the experienced, conscientious adult. 

In the first place, the terms we use are too abstract. A pupil 
may be able to repeat verbatim whole paragraphs of text on unity 
and coherence, just as he can recite pages of the Catechism, without 
having any real understanding of what he is saying. It is my 
beHef that such terms as "unity," "coherence," and "shift in 
construction" are intended more for the teacher than for the pupil, 
and that the frequent use of them should be postponed to the senior 
year if not to the college. In one of his stories Henry van Dyke 
makes someone say of a much-desired flower, "He that names it 
shall never find it, and he that finds it needs no name." This is 
almost as true of rhetorical principles as of emblematic blue flowers. 
How have we helped an immature boy when in correcting his com- 
position we write the cabalistic symbols " C " or " U " in the margin 
of his paper? How much better to write, "Can you dispose of 
some of the ands in this sentence?" "Try changing one of these 
clauses to an introductory participial phrase. See me." "Would 
this sentence be any stronger if you used parallel structure?" 
"Should all this matter be included in one sentence?" Such sug- 
gestive criticism takes longer than the other, but it pays richly in 
both an increased power on the part of the pupil and an intelligent 
sympathy between teacher and pupil that are impossible under 
the kind that says to a boy in effect, "There's a mistake on your 
paper. Guess what it is and correct it, or fail." Usually if he 
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could guess, he would not have made the mistake. A word here 
and there at the change of classes or in five minutes snatched some- 
how from a recitation period may make all the difference between 
formal teaching that leaves the pupils cold, and live teaching that 
makes each written lesson a distinct step in advance. 

All the energy that has been expended by teacher and pupil in 
criticizing a paper both favorably and unfavorably and in correct- 
ing the mistakes has not been utilized if the teacher does not inspect 
the corrections, accepting what is right and rejecting what is wrong, 
often making the proper explanation himself, and never failing to 
point out to the troubled student where his mistake has been. 
When a pupil's attention is focused on one or two crucial points in 
this way, his mistakes are often a blessing to him, for he receives 
individual instruction at the time when he most needs it on a matter 
that is really troubling him personally. 

We sometimes fail to reach our desired goal because we do not 
discriminate sharply between the situations in which patience is a 
fault that cannot be condoned, and those in which patience should 
have no limit. Even people who cannot think can teach them- 
selves to keep a straight margin of an assigned width, to write 
legibly, to leave suitable spaces between words and between lines, 
to copy correctly, to hear instructions, and so on. Having once 
stated clearly and minutely what he requires in these respects, no 
teacher can in justice to his students accept work which does not 
reasonably conform to the standard set. Without being harsh, of 
course, but being firm to the point of inflexibiUty, he must insist that 
these mechanics be respected. Where real thought is required, 
however, as in punctuation, diction, sentence structure, and the like, 
patience is the quality pre-eminently required. In such matters 
the pupil always needs instruction, even actual telling, over and 
over, the more frequently, the more minutely, the more patiently in 
inverse proportion as the environment from which he comes furnishes 
him little. Only those points which require real thought and dis- 
crimination make a composition teacher necessary, for they alone 
lead to ability and taste. A teacher whose main, or even frequent, 
device is sarcasm and censure should find another field for his 
activity if he cannot reform himself. Even when mere hearing with 
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the ears and mere obedience to instructions are required, irony and 
harsh censure are the sheerest waste of time. What, then, shall be 
said of them when they are employed to bring about assimilation, 
mental reaction, self-criticism, reformation, and growth in power ? 
The instructor who will not take thought and be sure that at any 
stage in his instruction his method is fundamentally right should 
no more be allowed to tamper with children's minds and indirectly 
with their souls than he who is ignorant of the laws of electricity 
should be allowed to tamper with a force that will jeopardize their 
physical lives. 

The question of suitable subject-matter is always one of grave 
concern to the teacher who has the welfare of his pupils at heart, 
since it is possible by giving the wrong assignment to antagonize the 
class, as well as to weaken the teacher's usefulness through giving 
too monotonous a diet. The writer remembers a time when the 
primary children of an important city were required to write on 
flowers, each flower being first described botanically, then treated 
imaginatively, and last studied poetically. One deplorable result 
of this procedure was that children refused to take flowers to their 
teachers and disliked to take trips to the woods because of the 
compositions that inevitably ensued. This attitude of mind 
admirably illustrates my meaning. To many high-school pupils, 
writing is a necessary evil, though most of them will concede that 
the evil is necessary. The difficult task of the teacher is to find a 
freshness and variety of subjects which cover as wide a range as 
the interests of his pupils. What difference does it make what 
subjects students write on provided they get the necessary practice 
in the proper directions ? The object of everyone who writes is to 
express himself. He can do that just as well in writing on aero- 
planes, irrigation, or the positive effect of electricity on plants as on 
Milton's conception of heaven, the character of Rebecca, or the 
spiritual change in Godfrey Cass. Indeed it is much better to 
choose such subjects as the former, since what is written on them 
is less likely to be a parrot-hke reproduction of what has been 
taught in some classroom, and so gives the pupil greater oppor- 
tunity to do the actual work of composition. However, those 
students who care to write on one kind of subject are not likely 
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to care to write on the other, and therefore there must always be all 
kinds in order that every member of a class may find something 
he cares to write on, since write he must. 

To be sure, it is necessary to give uniform assigimient at times, 
as, for example, in description, in exposition, or in character-study. 
Here the assignment must be made with the utmost care if the 
desired results are to be attained, for at first glance any assignment 
will inevitably be distasteful to a part of the class and so defeat the 
purpose of the lesson. In character-study, for example, pupils 
must be made to see the value, the imperative necessity, of being 
able to read character. No one who is worth anything can afford 
not to train himself in this direction, whether he be a lawyer, a 
doctor, a manufacturer, an office man, a society woman, a woman 
emplojdng servants, one unemployed looking for a position, and so 
on ad infinitum. When once the heterogeneous assembly of per- 
sonalities in a class grasps the truth of that statement and the 
fact that everyone more or less consciously analyzes character all 
the time, just as pupils "size up" the teacher the first day of the 
term, the group for the time being becomes homogeneous and 
may be given the uniform assigimient. It is fundamental to the 
best of teaching that homogeneity be achieved in order that no 
loose, straggling ends be left in the work and that no member of the 
class be left unaffected. Without it, no matter how efficient the 
teacher, how carefully prepared his lesson, how high his purpose, a 
large part of the effort made by both teacher and class, so large a 
part as to fill a disinterested observer with dismay, is worse than 
thrown away. The assignment is so important a part of any 
lesson that it should be given at the beginning of the period while 
there is sufficient time to give it in a proper manner and before 
any disturbing influences have intervened between teacher and 
class. Assignments given at the end of the hour, when the bell for 
dismissal threatens to interrupt, defeat the purpose of the teacher 
and almost nullify the efforts of the class. 

A conviction seems to be growing that if we can reduce the size 
of our classes and have the laboratory method we shall at once be 
free from all our troubles. I do not believe that this is true. It is 
imperative that our classes be reduced in size, but for the rest of 
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our troubles we are ourselves largely responsible. Whether cus- 
tom or compulsion or lack of thought is the cause, we multiply 
our work unnecessarily, making it complex to a disheartening 
degree and befogging the minds of our pupils. To be explicit, 
we analyze our work too minutely, making divisions and sub- 
divisions that sometimes remind me of the friends of Job, who 
multiplied words without knowledge. For example, I have before 
me an invaluable handbook which states eighteen different rules 
for the use of the comma. Of these at least four can be grouped 
under the head of parenthetical expressions, seven under that of 
distinct pauses, and three under that of warnings. The very great 
minuteness of the divisions and the multiplicity of the rules are 
enough to bewilder even older people than our students. 

The same evil is to be found in the texts on unity and coherence, 
and consequentiy in our work in the classroom. For one thing, 
unity and coherence frequently overlap, and a single mistake on a 
boy's paper might properly be arraigned imder either head. If 
the teacher is uncertain, what about the boy ? Again, both unity 
and coherence are discussed at great length, and the kinds of 
mistakes possible imder each are stated in such numbers as to make 
the novice hopeless of ever mastering their intricacies and keeping 
distinct in his mind their subtie differences. Every word that is 
said is doubtless true, but is it advisable to present any subject 
in such a complex form even to such a mature and subtle thinker as a 
first- or second-year high-school student ? May not our books and 
our methods both be wrong ? It is my belief that they are. The 
abstract, scholastic words that we employ should be used most 
sparingly with lower-grade pupils, though the teacher should have 
them constantly in mind; and the classes of mistakes dwelt upon 
should throughout be reduced to a minimum. 

Every teacher can with very Uttie trouble classify the errors com- 
mon to his pupils into a few large groups and work accordingly. 
If I may cite my own experience, I should like to say that the 
greatest number of mistakes in my classes fall roughly into three 
groups: (i) shifts in construction, (2) faulty participial construc- 
tions, and (3) misplaced modifiers. Since I have learned that, I 
regularly begin my term's work with the study of the participle, 
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using the diagram to visualize the relation between the noun and its 
modifier; follow this with a study of sentences containing parallel 
or balanced structure; and last devote what time is necessary 
to the placing of modifiers. This time is usually brief, for when at 
last we reach this phase of our work we have done so much with 
the structure of sentences that most of the pupils need very Uttle 
help from the teacher. Aside from these large groups of mistakes 
the errors are comparatively infrequent and are usually problems 
to be taken up with individual pupils instead of with classes. 
In this way the work has become comparatively easy and on the 
whole quite satisfactory, and I have abundant time for all the con- 
ferences that are needed. 

It will have to be in some such way as this that we shall solve 
the difficulties that beset us. If it were only an isolated case here 
and there that called forth protests we might ignore it; but when 
from every school in the country we hear the cry of conscientious 
teachers protesting because of the barrenness of the results they 
achieve, when we see pupils who have been as conscientious still 
dazed and inefiicient, when we hear from both the business world 
and the professional world charges of futility and incompetence, 
we must take heed and look to ourselves. Things may go wrong 
for a short time in spite of the best of teachers and the most perfect 
of methods, but when they go wrong in the same way decade after 
decade in all parts of the country, the fault cannot be attributed to 
either original sin or the nature of the subject. On us rests the 
responsibility of finding the remedy. 

If anything that I have said has given the impression that I 
am sitting in judgment upon my fellow-teachers, I have been un- 
fortunate in my expression. On the contrary, many of my col- 
leagues fill me with despair by the excellence of their work. What 
I have done throughout this discussion has been to analyze my own 
difficulties and couch them in general terms. It may be that my 
own troubles are the troubles of many; it may be that they are 
entirely individual. Whichever they are, the joy of the conflict 
and the nobility of the labor remain to light the way and lure me 
on with the promise of ultimate success. 



